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We had proposed to ourselves not to publish the report of the Board of Edu- 
cation, in the present volume of the Journal. Our readers could thus obtain 
the Report in another form, besides having the pages of the Journal filled with 
other educational matter. Recent developments, however, lead us to think 
that there are some important facts stated in the Board’s Report, to which the 
widest circulation should be given.—Eb. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


The Board of Education, in submitting to the Legislature their 
Eleventh Annual Report, are happy to:have it in their power to 
represent that the Public Schools of Massachusetts continue to 
be in a thriving, and, in many respects, satisfactory condition. 
To justify this representation, they refer to the accompanying Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Board, and to the Abstract of School 
Returns appended thereto. ‘These documents furnish all the sta- 
tistical and other information, which can be officially obtained ; 
and they may be relied on to show that the progress of improve- 
ment has been unabated, while they also indicate defects, that re- 
main to be supplied. ‘They may especially be referred to as 
proving, that there is a prevalent disposition to secure better teach- 
ers by granting higher salaries ; that the people, by submitting, 
almost every where, to a gradual increase of municipal appropria- 
tions for the support of Schools, must be considered as prepared 
and resolved, not only to sustain, but to advance, what is truly the 
most popular of all our institutions ; that, in the erection of im- 
proved schoolhouses, the wise liberality of the towns, and the 
judgment and taste of Committees, continue to provide for a want 
Which, within a few years, has been rapidly diminished ; and that, 
in the increasing ratio of regular and continuous attendance in 
many of the schools, there is unquestionable and encouraging evi- 
dence of the practicable improvement and extension of the sys- 
tem. ; 

In the second part of his Report, the Secretary has discussed 
a subject, which the Board deem entitled to the special and serious 
consideration of the Legislature, and the public. ‘The correspon- 
dence embraced in it points to results which, upon the evidence 
submitted, may well be deemed practicable ; and which, if practi- 
cable, it must be admitted to be one of the highest duties of the 
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Legislature and of School Committees to codperate in producing 
Upon the testimony of the most competent witnesses, and upon 
the basis of an argument which cannot fail to commend itself to 
the public judgment, itis made to appear that, if good teachers 
can be provided for all our schools, and if all the children of the 
Commonwealth can be kept in regular attendance at school during 
the entire period (from 4 to 16 years of age,) which the law now 
regards as the proper term of education, the proportion must be very 
small of those who will fail to become worthy citizens, and re- 
spectable and useful members of the community. It is impossi- 
ble to investigate the facts, which attest the prevalence and increase 
of juvenile delinquency, without coming to the conclusion, that 
what has yet been done in the cause of popular education is but a 
partial and incomplete work of beneficence, falling far below the 
requirements of the Constitution ; that a very large proportion of 
scholars enjoy, in but a very limited degree, any of the benefits of 
attending school ; that to a great extent, the attendance of scholars 
is so irregular, and is terminated at so early a period, that it is not 
possible to insure thorough attainments even in elementary know- 
Jedge, or to exert the long continued oversight and various influ- 
ences Which are essential to the formation of good habits ; and 
that the frequent abandonment and unavoidable exposure of chil- 
dren, who are withdrawn from school before they are fit to enter 
the world, is the most fruitful source of the early and wide-spread 
corruption which is universally deplored. 

The reform suggested by the Secretary has reference alike to 
teachers and scholars. It requires for teachers the obviously 
necessary combination of moral with intellectual qualifications ; 
and, in securing to them the opportunity of uninterrupted inter- 
course with their scholars for a succession of years, it holds them 
responsible for the unwearied exertion of all the good influences 
which they may thus be enabled to impart. It is gratifying to be- 
lieve, that our teachers are gradually becoming prepared to do 
their large share in the work of improvement, even in its advanced 
stages ; and the fear need not be entertained that any good result, 
otherwise attainable, will be delayed or thwarted through their back- 
wardness or unwillingness to promote it. To require the regular 
attendance of scholars, and to insist upon their continuance in 
school during the term which is proposed, are measures which 
inust be deliberately weighed, and decidedly approved by public 
sentiment ; they must be urgently demanded by a conviction of 
what is due to the public welfare, before the attempt can be made, 
otherwise than by the use of moral means, to enforce them. To 
a great extent, the use of moral means will undoubtedly be sufi- 
cient, and may accomplish almost all that can be asked for ; but 
beyond them, and as a substitute for penal legislation in much 
more undesirable and far less effective forms, it may become ne- 
cessary to provide for the occasional exercise, in extreme cases, 
of legal authority. Be that as it may, the Board have so much 
confidence in the view of principles and facts presented by the 
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Secretary, as to indulge the belief that, with the increasing means 
of efficiency which, in one mode or another, an enlightened public 
opinion must continue to linpart to the all-ewbracing system ot 
public instruction, its direct and constant tendency to limprove the 
public morals, and to diffuse its blessings in all channels through 
tle community, must constantly become more and more apparent. 

The Report of the Secretary, so far as it relates to ‘l'eachers’ 
Institutes, is regarded by the Board as furnishing information, and 
expressing views, of much interest and importance. ‘There can 
be no doubt of the good effect of the Institutes in exciting, amongst 
teachers, the desire of self-improvement, and in ailording, at the 
sune time, one of the most acceptable means of gratifying it. 
‘jie standard of the profession must be advanced, when so many 
of its members are thus enabled, by mutual instruction, and by 
communicating the results of varied experience, to advance each 
other; and the sympathy, produced by intercourse alike clevating 
and endearing, must prove, in many respects, a source of moral 
as Well as intellectual benefit. 

The Report of the Secretary is also to be referred to as con- 
taining a satisfactory statement of the present condition of the 
State Normal Schools. ‘This statement is confirmed by the ac- 
companying Reports of the several Visiting Committees ; and the 
Board, deeply impressed with their responsibleness for the charac- 
ter and influence of these important seminaries, desire it to be un- 
derstood, that they unanimously concur in the favorable testimony 
which is thus borne in behalf of each of them. ‘The Board see 
abundant cause to be content with the services of all the teachers ; 
and they only regret that the Legislative appropriation will not ad- 
mit of making their compensation equal to their merits. The 
number of scholars shows that each school is in full operation ; 
and while it appears that, in the aggregate, at least two hundred 
young men and women have thus, during a single year, improved 
the opportunity of qualifying themselves for greatly increased use- 
fulness in the work of education, some idea may be formed of the 
vast extent of beneficial influence which must be exerted by these 
schools, as long as the Legislature shall continue to sustain them. 

The Board ask particular attention to the Report of the Visiters 
of the school at West Newton. It will be found to contain the 
result of an inquiry into the state of the school, rendered necessary 
by charges which found their way into one or more religious 
newspapers, or, by publication in another form, attracted more or 
less notice. The Board unanimously concur with the Visiters in 
believing that the school has uniformly maintained the character 
which may be justly required of such an institution, and that the 
charges referred to can only be attributed to a culpable ignorance, 
or perversion of facts. 

in this connection, the Board deem it proper for them to state, 
that they have never attempted, as they are not authorized, to pre- 
scribe any system of religious instruction in the Normal schools. 
They consider themselves bound to refrain from directing the use 
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of any books, which in the language of the Revised Statutes, 
(Chap. XXIII. Sec. 23,) are “ calculated to favor the tenets of 
any particular sect of Christians.’ ‘The regulations which they 
have adopted require the teachers to inculcate ‘* the principles of 
piety and morality common to all sects of Christians ;”’ they pro- 
vide that **a portion of the scriptures shall be daily read in the 
schools ;”’ and in all the schools there are, and always have been, 
daily devotional exercises, conducted, as the Board have reason 
to believe, in a devout spirit, and in an unexceptionable manner. 

In respect to the school at West Newton, it may be of some 
importance to refer to the fact, that, soon after its removal to that 
place, the Visiters tcok occasion to enjoin upon the pupils a regu- 
Jar attendance at such place of worship on the Sabbath as they 
should respectively elect ; and this requirement, it is believed, is 
now complied with, with only such exceptions as are necessary 
and justifiable. 

The prevalence of misapprehensions, which ought to be cor- 
rected, induces the Board to embrace the opportunity, afforded by 
the transmission of this Report to every town and school district 
in the Commonwealth, of making an explanation of their powers 
and duties, to which they respectfully solicit the public attention. 

‘The Board of Education has been in existence for eleven years: 
it exists under a law which all may read in the Statute Book ; all 
its reports and official transactions have been constantly subjected to 
public inspection ; and yet there are those who seem hardly to be 
aware that its powers are exceedingly limited, and that it has never 
attempted to perform any acts, through its members or its Secre- 
tary, but such as the law requires. 

The law referred to, declares it to be the duty of the members 
of the Board ‘* to make a detailed report to the Legislature of all 
its doings, with such observations as their experience and reflec- 
tion may suggest upon the condition and efficiency of our system 
of popular education, and the most practicable means of improv- 
ing and extending it.” For the performance of this duty, it is 
necessary that the Board should be well informed of the state of 
the schools ; and to this end they are authorized to prepare a form 
of School Registers to be kept by the teachers, and of School 
Returns to be filled up by the School Committees. ‘The School 
Returns, together with copies of the Reports of the Committees 
to their respective towns, are annually transmitted to the Secreta- 
ry of the Commonwealth ; and it is made the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Board to examine, collate, and arrange them in the 
best method for publication. Under his direction, an abstract of 
the Returns is annually prepared ; and he himself, annually or bi- 
ennially, prepares a compilation from the Reports of Committees, 
which, together with the abstract of Returns, is laid before the 
Legislature, and is afterwards furnished, in numerous printed 
copies, to the School Committees and teachers. ‘T'his useful and 
arduous labor of the Secretary cannot surely be regarded as the 
exercise of an authority, which, in the slightest degree, abridges 
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the rights and powers of others in any way connected with the 
schools ; and though he is enabled, from his position, and from 
the exclusive devotion of his talents and time to the objects con- 
templated in the establishment of the Board, to render many im- 
portant services, (in the delivery of lectures and otherwise, ) so 
far as he is requested to do so, it must be borne in mind that all 
which he has ever attempted has been to render such desired ser- 
vices, without assuning the direction or oversight of the schools 
in any manner whatever. 

The Public Schools of Massachusetts are under the legal con- 
trol of the Committees chosen by the towns. These Committees 
appoint the teachers, prescribe regulations for the instruction and 
covernment of the schools, and direct what books shall be used in 
them. The Committees are subject to many requirements in the 
laws of the Commonwealth; but they are not in any manner or 
degree responsible to the Board of Education, nor is that Board 
in any manner or degree responsible for the official acts of the 
Committees. If the Committees perform their duties, the schools 
become such as the law requires them to be ; and any persons dis- 
satisfied with the schools must complain of the law, rather than of 
those who administer it. ‘The Board of Education has no other 
power than such as the law confers ; and that is simply a power 
to collect and diffuse information, and to make suggestions to the 
Legislature. 

The imposition, which, in one or two instances, has been at- 
tempted by itinerant book-venders, may have Jed some persons to 
suppose that the Board has authority to direct, or has at least un- 
lertaken, to some extent, to recommend, the use of school-books ; 
but this, the members of the Board and the Secretary have always 
scrupulously refrained from doing, through any official acts, or by 
ihe official expression of opinion. In like manner, a false impres- 
‘10a bas probably been produced by those, who calumniously as- 
sert that the Board exercises a control over the annual distribution 
of the income of the State School Fund ;—the fact being, that 
the distribution takes effect, upon compliance with certain rigid re- 
uirements of the law, the administration of which, in this case, is 
entrusted solely to the Secretary and Treasurer of the Common- 
monwealth. Others, again,—perhaps not a few,—may have been 
deceived by acharge which has been insinuated, rather than openly 
wade, against the Board and its Secretary, of attempting to inter- 
ere with religious instruction in the Common Schools, as well as 
in the Normal Schools; but this charge, to whoinsoever it has 
deen applied, or in whatever sense it may be construed, can easily 
ve shown to be flagrantly unjust. 

It is not known that there is, or ever has been, a member of the 


_ board of Education, who’ would not be disposed to recommend 
_ ‘ie daily reading of the Bible, devotional exercises, and the con- 
> ‘antinecnleation of the precepts of Christian morality, in all the 
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ublic Schools ; and it is due to the Secretary to remember that, 
‘his Reports and Addresses, and in whatever form he expresses 
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his opinions, he proves himself the unshrinking advocate of moral 
instruction upon Christian principles. Beyond what they may thus 
recommend and advocate, neither the Board nor the Secretary can 
exert any official influence upon the religious condition of the 
schools. ‘The law, so far as it applies to this subject,—in prohib- 
iting the use of school books calculated to favor the distinctive 
tenets of any Christian sect,—was not made by the Board, nor 
can the Board amend or re peal it ; and, so far as the law operates 
in Opposition to the views and wishes of any portion of the com- 
munity, let it be reiterated, that the Legislature, and not the Board 
of Education, 1s responsible for it. ‘The law, as revised in 1826, 
eleven years before the establishment of the Board, rests upon 
grounds of popular support, which cannot be relinquished, except 
with the relinquishment of religious liberty ;—and_ there is, proba- 
bly, no one sect which would consent that any other should exer- 
cise the authority which the law withholds from all. It is deemed 
not too much to affirm, that the entire course of the Board of Edu- 
cation has been in conformity to the letter and spirit of the law; 
and so far as the members or the Secretary are charged with any 
errors of omission or commission, in relation to religious instruc- 
tion in the schools, they have only to refer to the design of the 
law, and the limitation of their powers and duties, and will be con- 
tent to abide a strict and impartial judgment. 

GEO. N. BRIGGS, 

JOHN REED, 

J. W. JAMES, 

H. HUMPHREY, 

BARNAS SEARS, 

S. C. PHILLIPS, 

kK. H. CHAPIN, 

H. B. HOOKER, 

T. KINNICUTT, 

EMERSON DAVIS. 

Bosion, Dec. 16, 1847. 


The Visiters of the State Normal School at West Newton. 
have the satisfaction to report to the Board, the continued excel: 
lent condition of that institution. The Visiters still observe the 
same careful and thorough instruction, in all the branches compre: 
hended in its course of study, which has, on previous occasious. 
been the subject of commendation. 

As successive classes of pupils make their appearance, to fi 
the vacancies occurring at every term, it is gratifying to witness 
how constantly the general character of the school exhibits ardes : 
zeal in the prosecution of its studies, cheerful submission to " 
discipline, capacity for mastering the tasks assigned, and, general 
those moral and intellec ‘tual qualities which Noruel Institutions 
so happily calculated to develop and strengthen, even in erage 
term of that twelve months only, which the pupils usually 0 
themselves able to devote to the course of Normal instruction. 
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Nothing has occurred in the school, during the year which has 
expired since the last report to the Board to weaken these favora- 
vile impressions. 

Butthe Visiters have to observe, with deep regret, that repeated 
attempts have been made, through the press, during that period, 
io deprive the teachers of this school of the public confidence, and 
event the school itself from extending its benefits to an important 
aud influential class of our fellow-citizens. 

The parties engaged in these attempts have been called upon 
either to produce the evidence of their charges, or to retract them, 
but they have not thought proper to comply with either of these 
demands. The Visiters have, in the mean time, made inquiry into 
the alleged mal-administration of the affairs of the Institution at 
West Newton, and have found no evidence to support the imputa- 
tions to which they have alluded. The allegations against the 
Principal, in particular, of designedly exercising a secret and in- 
siduous influence over his pupils, for the purpose of lessening their 
reverence for Holy Writ, and insinuating heterodox principles, the 
Visiters believe to be groundless, as they consider the attempt 
would be, at any time, a violation of the sacred trust reposed in that 
important functionary. 

[Independently of the improbability of such acharge, arising from 
te personal character of the Principal,—the honest openness, the 
frankness and candor of the man, and the single hearted devoted- 
ness with which he has given his whole soul and mind to the labo- 
rious duties of his station,—we have the best evidence of its ab- 
surdity supplied by the subjects themselves of this alleged conspi- 
racy, particularly from that portion of them who reject the princi- 
ples which the accused party is supposed desirous of inculcating. 

During the year when this accusation was given to the public, one 
valf of the average number of the pupils of the school belonged to 
funilies, or were themselves members, of that religious communion, 
against the doctrines of which the Principal was supposed to be 
directing his sneers or plying his seductions. 

It would seem that no part of the school was more surprised at 
such charges than this portion of it. Without any communication 
with the Principal, they united with the other pupils in the unani- 
mous adoption of a series of resolutions in which the charges against 
iheir venerated instructer were, without any qualification, indignantly 
denied. The names of all the pupils of the school were signed to the 
resolutions, and the latter published in the Boston Courier—their 
publication having been previously refused by the conductors of 
the paper in which the accusation originated. The Principal, at 
the same time, published a solemn denial of the charges against 
himself and the school, and challenged the production of any evi- 
dence in support of them. As none appeared, the Visiters see no 
reason to believe that any exist. ‘They now leave the controversy, 
in the hope that the prejudices out of which it probably grew have 
disappeared, to give place to that enlightened support which a free 
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people owe to all the institutions designed to guard and perpetuate 
their freedom. 

J. W. JAMES, 


H. HUMPHREY, 
H. B. HOOKER. 





The Visiters of the School at Bridgewater were unable to be 
present at the examination held at the close of the last term, 
which, however, was attended by the Secretary and afforded 
ample proof of the continuance of the admirable instruction and 
discipline, for which Mr Tillinghast is distinguished. 

The appropriation made by the Board, for the erection of fences, 
and the improvement of the grounds about the school house, has 
been well applied to these objects ; so that the external and internal 
condition of the school are both, now, such as to make it worthy 
of the object to which it is devoted. The Visiters are not aware 
that there has been the slightest expression of dissatisfaction with 
the state of this school, on the part of those connected with it, or 
of any who have become acquainted with its management ; and 
they have no apprehension that it can fail to deserve the public 
favor which is now liberally bestowed upon it. 

S. C. PHILLIPS, 
E. H. CHAPIN. 
Boston, December 15, 1847. 


The Visiters of the Westfield State Normal School are happy in 
being able to say, the school is increasing in popularity, and is an- 
swering the expectations of its founders. The present Principal, 
Mr. David S. Rowe, at the date of the last Report, had been in the 
school but one term ; he was a stranger in that vicinity, and had not 
only a reputation to establish, but a great amount of apathy, and 
some prejudice, to contend against. ‘The more the school is known, 
the more highly it is appreciated, and the number of students is 
slowly, but constantly increasing. It is frequently visited by teach- 
ers, and other friends of education, in that part of the State ; and 
when such visiters have entertained doubts respecting the utility of 
Normal Schools, such doubts have been removed, and they have 
testified their confidence, by advising their young friends to be- 
come members of the school. 

The whole number of pupils that have attended, since Mr. 
Rowe has had charge of the school, is 102, of whom 61 were fe- 
males and 41 males. Of the females, 37 had taught, and of the 
males 30. The average number for each term has been 40. The 
students have come from 8 different counties and 51 towns. ‘They 
have been from 7 towns in Berkshire, 5 in Franklin, 9 in Hamp- 
shire, 15 in Hampden, 4 in Essex, 7 in Worcester, 2 in Middle- 
sex, 1 in Suffolk. 

There have been in the school, the last year, 2 students from 
Connecticut, 1 from New Hampshire, and | from New York. 
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Notice TO Susscripers.—As we presume every Subscriber 
to the Journal intends to pay, we earnestly request every one, 
who has not paid, to enclose the money in a letter, and send it 
by mail, without waiting to be called upon by a collector. ‘The 
fact is, our subscribers are so widely scattered that the expense 
of a collector would far exceed our receipts. Itemote subscri- 
bers, particularly, are requested no longer to forget us. Sub- 
scribers wishing for the New Report of our Board of Educa- 
tion can easily remit the 20 cents in Post Office franks ; and, 
indeed, when current bills are not at hand, the subscription may 
be sent in the same way. Recollect that the Secretary’s Annual 
Report is not to be printed in the Journal as heretofore, but an 
edition has been printed to match the size of the Journal, that they 
may be bound together. WM. B. FOWLE. 

N. B. The Journal goes by mail as a newspaper, the Extra 
goes free. ‘The postage of the Eleventh Report is six cents. 








TWO UPON ONE. 


The Teacuers’ Apvocate, a valuable Educational Journal, 
published in the city of New York by JosepH McKeen and Jas. 
McExuieot, Esquires, undertook, in alate number, to discourage 
tle attempt which the best friends of education in New Jersey are 
making to establish a State Normal School. In our last Extra, 
alluding to this mistake, we uttered the following sentiment. 

‘The Editors of a New York Educational Journal are endeav- 
oring to dissuade their neighbors of New Jersey from establishing 
a State Normal School, and are using all the objections that were 
used up by the old-school pedagogues and new-school bigots in 
Massachusetts a few years ago. We have three arguments that 
must knock all their objections in the head, viz.: Three State 
Normal Schools, which are blessing the State. ‘The Journal that 
is attempting to prevent the State of New Jersey from thus bene- 
fitting the teachers, is called, by a strange mistake, The Teacher’s 
Idvocate !”? 


In the Advocate of March 3, the two Editors have inserted the 
following witty rejoinder. We republish it, because we love a 
joke even if it be at our expense. 
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AN EXTRA EDITOR. 

‘*Common Scuoot Journat, Extra. Boston, February 
15th, 1848.—By Wm. B. Fowle, Publisher.” 

Such is the caption of an Extra, accompanying the last number 
of the (Mass.) Common School Journal. We take this Extra to 
be what it purports to be,—a production of Mr Wm. B. Fowle ; 
not for a moment allowing ourselves to suppose any part of it to 
be from the pen of the distinguished gentleman who edits the Jour- 
nal itself. "The thing is utterly unworthy of a Mann. 

After a somewhat uncomplimentary ‘* notice to Subscribers,” 
alias, a somewhat unceremonious dun, which seems to have soured 
his sweet disposition, the amiable Extra Editor engages with sin- 
gular rashness in the rather hazardous business of attacking his 
neighbors. Of four several assaults, ‘Ihe ‘leacher’s Advocate 
comes in for the first. Happy distinction! A_ better sign of 
faithfulness in the discharge of our duty, could scarcely have been 
given. The Extra Editor seems to be a very positive person. 
tle actually declares, that The Teachers’ Advocate is so called, 
‘** by astrange mistake ’’! Well thismay beso. Wonder whether 
any great mistake is committed in calling him Fowle, (foul!) Our 
Sin just now, it seems, is, that we are among ‘‘ the old-school ped- 
agogues and new-school bigots,” that think it best for the teacher 
he should be made, or rather (as things are) allowed, to raise 
himself from his present low position to that which, by right, he 
ought to occupy. We are called The ‘l'eacher’s Advocate, ‘* by 
a strange mistake,” in the view of the Extra Editor, because we 
hold, that Teachers’ Seminaries, like Medical Colleges, ought to 
have a somewhat independent footing, and that ‘Teachers, like 
Doctors of Medicine, should not be made the mere machines of 
the State. ‘This ostensibly is ‘¢the very head and front of our 
offending.” But never mind. The Extra Editor is, perchance, 
altogether excusable ; seeing that those wicked subscribers of his 
are so tardy in making remittances.”’ 


For the compliment implied in calling us ‘¢ an Extra Editor,” 
we feel grateful, and only regret that we cannot conscientiously 
reciprocate It. 

As to the charge of unceremoniously dunning our subscribers, 
we only remark that the Notice so vauntingly alluded to, is repeated, 
word for word, at he head of this Paper ; and, Extra as we are 
allowed to be, we are not Keen enough to discover anything 
uncomplimentary or unusually importunate in it. If it were so, 
these non-subscribers have no right, that we know of, to complain. 

As to the misnomer, we can only say that, if we are neither 
named Mc keen, nor Mc Elligott, nor any such purty name, it may 
be our misfortune, but it surely cannot be our fault, for we did not 
name ourselves, as they probably did their Journal, and we did not 
spring from the verdant isle. 

We adhere to our opinion, that he who opposes the establishment 
of Free Normal schools, which are expressly designed to educate 
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teachers, mistakes the wants and the true interests of teachers, how- 
ever honest may be his intentions, and we think he cannot be 
justly called ** The Teachers’ Advocate.”’ If the State employed 
as many lawyers, physicians or clergymen as it does teachers, it 
would soon provide State Institutions to educate them. What 
government has not always granted exclusive privileges to the Pro- 
fessions and neglected the ‘leacher ? 





In the aforesaid wicked Extra, we mentioned with disapproba- 
tion the fact that two places in our vicinity, as we feared without 
due consideration, had suddenly rejected a Spelling Book. which, 
without bribery or corruption, had been very deliberately adopted, 
and, as we are informed, by the promise of a new book for an old 
one, had introduced another, which had been unfairly made from 
it, and which, as a Spelling Book, is in every respect inferior to it. 
The Editors of the Advocate, evidently thinking that they were 
not only competent to defend themselves, but to protect their fel- 
lows, thus speak of the transaction just alluded to, in which princi- 
ple rather than interest is concerned. 


‘And there is Mr. Tower, poor David B. Tower, whose Grad- 
ual Speller has most atrociously displaced the ** Common School 
Speller,” of Wm. B. Fowle, inthe city of Salem and in the town 
of Chelsea—there is Mr. ‘Tower all loaded with the tremendous 
charge of making ‘merely an unauthorized abridgement.”’ Painful 
predicament !” 


We mentioned this transaction, in our Extra of Feb. 15, 
merely to call public attention to the practice, far too prevalent, of 
rejecting books in use, however excellent, because some book 
agent offers to ‘* erchange even”? in the manner exposed above. 
This great game, which has been played with destructive effect in 
the West for several years, has lately been introduced into New 
England, and tens of thousands of books have been received by 
teachers and committees without a suspicion that, although they paid 
no money, they bartered a portion of their independence for them. 

It has almost become a rule among school committees, that they 
will adopt no book that is not given to the schools by the publisher ;* 
and, of course, publishers with limited capital, however excellent 
their books may be, stand no chance in the competition. It is in 
fact an axiom that it matters far less what a book is, than who its 
publishers are. 


*Since this was written, the newspapers announce that this rule has been adopted hy 
the Schoo! Committee of Bos:on. In this respect, that Committee stand alone. We 
feel certain that adherence to the rule will increase their troubles, and will lead to more 
frequent changes of hooks, besides injuring the schools by often preventing the intro- 
duction of the best books. Itis evident that this system must s00n prove ruimous to 
booksellers and publishers, for the Committee of a town cannot bind its successors to 
the use of any school book, and the publisher who gives his thousands of books this 
year, may be sure that when the hooks are a little worn, they will be rejected for some 
other book that is new, or he be obliged to repeat his donation, to prevent a new ex- 
change ; and the Committee. knowing their power, wi!l insist on this, or reject the 
book. ‘This has been done over large tracts of country in the West, and this system 
of bribery was introduced into this region, we believe, by authors or publishers not he- 
longing to New-Engand. 
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We have been guilty of making many books, all of which have 
succeeded better than could have been expected, when it is recol- 
lected that they are opposed in many respects to the wretched sys- 
tem of instruction that has so long prevailed, and that, in no in- 
stance, have we ever furnished even the first supply to any school, 
without obtaining at least the cost of the books in return. We 
furnish single books to teachers and committees, who wish to 
examine them, but we thrust none into any man’s face, preferring 
to ‘* bide our time.” 

We cannot forbear expressing our surprise at the slight regard 
for right so evident in the extract from the ‘* Advocate.”’  ‘I'wo 
towns which had adopted a Spelling book, are induced to change 
it because another, newer, but every way inferior as a Spelling 
book, is offered in exchange for it. This is bad enough, but when 
the new book has been wrongfully, but cunningly plundered from the 
one in use, for the very purpose of supplanting it, we do not think this 
a slight affair ; and that this wrong has been done to the Common 
School Speller, in the formation of the Poor Gradual Speller, and not 
the Gradual Speller of ‘* Poor Mr. Tower,” as the Advocate has it, 
we are ready to prove to any gentleman who takes any interest in 
the rights of authors, in the establishment of justice, or in the im- 
provement of school books. 

The exposure of this, and similar abuses, falls not within 
the purview of the Journal Proper ; but, disagreeable as it is, 
itis the duty of some one, and if we are sustained by the true 
friends of education, our Extra will occasionally address a word 
of truth and soberness to the public ear. 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS, ONWARD. 


1. The city of Charlestown, which has till lately been without 
a High School, and has conducted its Grammar Schools on the 
** double-headed system,”’ has just erected one of the finest build- 
ings in the State for a High School, established a liberal salary for 
its Principal, and abolished the double-headed system entirely. 
Each of the Departments of its Grammar Schools is to be an in- 
dependent school, with a separate master, at $1000, a sub-master, 
at $700, and a female assistant at $250. 

2. The New Orleans ‘* Daily Delta,” after speaking in the 
warmest terms of a late exhibition of the pupils in the Free Schools 
of the Second Municipality, adds, ‘*The progress made by the 
Public Schools since last year, has been in a like ratio with their 
former increase. ‘There are now over 2500 pupils, being an in- 
crease of over 400 since last year. The number of teachers, as a 
matter of course, has increased in like proportion, and averages 
one to fifty pupils, all under the superintendence of Mr. Shaw, to 
whom too much praise cannot be awarded for the faithful and en- 
ergetic discharge of his onerous duties.” When will Massachu- 
setts learn the value of such a special superintendence ? 

3. A Memorial giving a history of Normal Schools, and urging 
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their establishment, has been presented to the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, Who intends to lay the subject before the legislature. 
Natchez, for more than two years has supported a system of public 
schools, to which 829 pupils have already been admitted. An In- 
stitution for the education of the Blind is proposed, and the whole 
State is awakening to the great duty of public instruction. 

4. In South Carolina, an exertion is making to give life and 
efliciency to their school law, which as yet has done little or noth- 
ing towards the general education of the people. Heury Summer, 
one of a special committee of five, appointed by a resolution of 
the legislature ‘* to prepare a plan to distribute the School Fund, 
and to suggest Such further modifications of the present system as 
they may think proper,” has submitted a very valuable and judi- 
cious report, which cannot fail to meet the approval of the legisla- 
ture. Among other good things, he dwells upon the establishment 
of Normal Schools, aud the appointment of a State Superintendent 
like that enjoyed by Massachusetts. Wherever a movement is 
made to introduce or improve a system of Free Schools, it is plea- 
sant to see that the eyes of the wise and good are turned towards 
Massachusetts. While a few enemies of general education in the 
midst of us are endeavoring to subvert our system, and discourage 
our Board of Education, Mr. Summer, from the heart of South 
Carolina, calls on her people to “look to Massachusetts, and see 
what is there doing, and what has already been done.” 

5. We have received several numbers of a promising Educa- 
tional Journal, called the North Western Educator, edited by 
Janes L. Enos, and published at Chicago. It contains many val- 
uable papers and must be an eflicient agent for good. Among the 
articles in No. 4, is an account of a Teachers’ Institute, which 
passed several spirited resolutions, among which are the following : 


‘¢ Resolved, That we recommend to School Teachers to insist 
upon obtaining permanent boarding places. 

Resolved, That the Teachers of this Institute should use their 
best endeavors to establish District Libraries, wherever they teach. 

Resolved, ‘That uniformity of Text Books be insisted upon in 
all cases. 

Resolved, That Female Teachers, in justice, ought to receive 
remuneration for teaching, equal to that of Male ‘Teachers. 


It is gratifying to see that the teachers out West, understand 
their rights, and are not afraid to speak out. 

Each of these resolves would furnish materials for a lecture. 
Nothing so effectually prevents study and self-improvement, and 
preparation for the duties of the school-room, as the practice of 
“boarding round,” and never feeling at home. 

Nothing is more important than that teachers, as well as pupils, 
should have a library of well-selected books at their command. 
District Teachers own but few books, and these they rarely carry 
to the districts where they are to teach, especially if they are to 
‘‘box the compass” of the District every three months. 

Uniformity of ‘ext Books in a class must be required, or the 
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labor of the teacher will be nearly doubled. Some enterprising 
teachers, who could not prevail on the Committee to insist on uni- 
formity, bave refused to use any book, and have resorted to the 
black-board. 

Whi a female who does the same duty as a male, and does it as 
well, should not receive as much pay as a male, we cannot imag. 
ine. Not only in teaching, but in printing, and many other arts, 
the males complain that they are underworked by females. So 
they are, and they always will be, until the question shall be, which 
is the most competent, and not which can be hired at the lowest 
rate. The number of females who are induced to leave their do- 
mestic duties, and assume those hitherto allotted to the stronger 
sex, is constantly increasing, because of the unequal wages ; and 
the effect upon New England manners and morals, is becoming 
every day more and more apparent. Besides the tendency of this 
course of things to unfit our young women to become skilful house- 
wives, we have reason to fear incalculable mischief from another 
consequence of this perversion of what we consider the true order 
of nature. Within a quarter of a century, the character of the do- 
mestics in our families has entirely changed. Instead of the intel- 
ligent and virtuous daughters of New England farmers and me- 
chanics, we have ignorant and illiterate foreigners, too stupid to 
be employed in the arts. When we consider the influence of do- 
mestics upon children, we may look with some fear upon this un- 
fortunate change in the economy of New England homes. 





THE “ RECORDER” CLIQUE rs. FREE SCHOOLS. 


These unprincipled men still continue their attacks upon the 
Board of Education and its Secretary. In compliance with the 
request of many subscribers, who have been accustomed to receive 
the Report from the State before it could be published in the 
Journal, it was concluded not to republish it this year as had always 
been done. An unforeseen evil has arisen from this cause, for 
the Report of the Board of Education is a point blank declaration 
that all the charges of these evil disposed persons against them and 
their Secretary are false. The condemned ones, aware of their 
advantage, and relying upon the continued forbearance of the Sec- 
retary, who has never noticed their slanders in the Journal, have 
lately renewed their attacks more coarsely, if possible, than ever. 
It will be seen by our sixth number, that the Secretary has so far 
departed from his original intention as to republish the Report of 
the Board, which seems called for by a recent repetition in the 
Boston Recorder and Christian Observatory, of the very charges 
which have been so often disproved, and which the Board, in their 
official report, declare to be utterly false. 

The origin of all the abuse that has been heaped upon the Board 
of Education by these concealed enemies of free schools, is the fact, 
that they have considered it their duty to obey the laws of the State 
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in regard to sectarian instruction in the Common Schools. These 
opposers of law and gospel consider the inculcation of certain doc- 
trines more important than the inculcation of rRuTH and Love, and 
well they may, for the latter must bea strange work indeed to them ; 
but itis stranger thatthe great mass of their fellow-believers do not 
see thle absolute necessity of the law as it is, and of its full aceord- 
ance with the Gospel, which, in the words of the great apostle, de- 
clares unequivocally, that “now abideth Faith, Hope, CHARITY, 
but the greatest of these is” not Faith, not even Hope, but 
“CHARITY.” This Charity of the Gospel, which is above all 
faith, ‘*never faileth, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth,” and whether those who have so crimi- 
nally traduced the Board know any thing of it a christian commu- 
nity must determine. 





FOWLE’S GRAND OUTLINE MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Since the publication of our last Extra, the School Committee 
of Boston have ordered a copy of this important map to be placed 
in each of the numerous Grammar Schools. We hope this excel- 
lent example will be followed by every city and town in the State. 
Last winter, the Committee on Education of the Legislature were 
directed to consider a motion to give a copy of the State Map to 
every school district in the State, and they unanimously reported 
that it was inexpedient to do so, for the reason that this beautifully 
distinct Outline Map was much more suitable for Schools. Every 
town is drawn on a larger scale than that of the State Map, and 
each town is colored separately. A Book describing every town 
is given withthe map. Price $5,00. 





THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

Our notice of the rules and regulations of the Boston Schools, 
contained a few inaccuracies which it may be well tocorrect. We 
are told that ‘* ALL vacancies in the Grammar Schools, whether 
of Masters, ushers, or female assistants are advertised.”’ ‘There 
are special schools for the special instruction of children over seven 
years of age, and not qualified to enter the Grammar schools, but 
these are merely Primary Schools, and we mistook in calling them 
Intermediate, since they are in no respect superior to the Prima- 
ries. At present, there are nineteen districts, and one of these 
special schools in each. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS AND COMMITTEES. 

School Committees wishing for teachers are informed that refer- 
ences to many good ones may be found at our office. Teachers 
are informed that we do not propose to procure schools for them, 
but only to name them to committees, leaving the parties to nego- 
tiate for themselves after we have introduced them. Much less do 
we intend to recommend or become responsible for all who ask our 
assistance. When we know, we may speak ; when we do not 
know, we shall leave the teachers to speak for themselves. 














Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the 
English Language. By Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. One vol. 


avo., sheep, 1032 pages ; price $3 50. 


Tne Puscisuers respecifully invite attention to the following eminent testimony 
to the excellence of this standard Dictionary. 

The execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its title. 

The Vocanctary is probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
English Dictionaries united. 

Constant reference is made to AUrHORITIES with respect to words newly introduced, 
and care is taken to vote such as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial or vulgar, 

The verinirions are clear and exact, and those pertaining to technical and scientific 
terms are specially valuable to the general reader. 

The author has evidently bestowed great labor on pRonuNnciaTION., His system of 
notation, which is easily understood, and founded on a more complete analysis of the 
vowel sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together with his plan of exhibiting 
all the best English authorities in relation to words differently pronounced by differ. 
ent orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary, 

In ontHOGRarPHY he has made no arbitrary chan es, but where usage is various and 
fluctuating, he has aimed to be consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words ot 
similar formation. 

The insertion of GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND INFLECTIONS OF WORDS to a much greater 
extent than they are given in other English dictionaries, and the short critical notes 
on the orthography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form and construction, and 
the peculiar, techareal, local, and American uses of words interspersed through the 
volume, give to this work much additional value, 

The copious Vocasucary or Mopern Grocrapiicat NAMES, with their pronun- 
ciation, and a greatly enlarged and improved edition of Walker's Key to the pronun- 
ciation of Classical and Scripture Proper Names, are important appendages to the 
Dictionary. 

A year has passed since this Dictionary was published ; and its already extensive 
use, both among cultivated English readers and men of wide learning, affords good 
testimony of its merits. We contidently recommend it as containing an ample and 
perfect view of the present state of our language. 

Jarep Spanks, LL. D., McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History, Har- 
vard University. 

Moses Stuart, D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, Mass. 

Evwarp A. Park, D. D., Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

Lroxarp Woovs, Jr, D D, President of Bowdoin College, Maine. 

N. Lonp, D D., President of Dartmouth College, New Hampshire. 

Epvwarp Hitencock, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College, Mass. 

Mark Horkins, D D., President of Williams College, Mass. 

Eowarp T Cuansine, LL D,, Boylston Professor.ot Rhetoric aud Oratory, Harvard 
University. 

Hexny W. Loycretiow, A. M., Professor of Belles Lettres, Harvard University. 

Bessamiy Have, D. D., President of Geneva College, N. Y. 

Atoxzo Potrer, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Rortey DuxGuison, M. D., Professor in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Francis Bowen, A. M., Editor of the North American Review. 

Cuarces Fortsom, A. M., Librarian of the Boston Athenwum. 

Hecron Humeurry, D, D., President of St. Johns College, Maryland. 

Davin L. Swain, LL. D., President of the University of North Carolina. 

Joun McLeras, LL. D., Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Ohio. 

Purr Lixpsiey, LL. D., President of the University of Nashville, Tenn. 

N. Lawrence “Lixpsiey, A. M., Professor of An. Lan. and Literature, Cumber- 
land University, Tenn, 

I concur fully in the leading portions of the above recommendation—not having 
had leisure tu examine all the particulars referred to. 

Levi Woopsury, LL. D. Justice U. 8. Supreme Court, Mass. 

From a general and frequent reference to the Dictionary in constant use, | fully 
concur in the general merits of the work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to 
science. Turo. Pretixcuuyses, LL, D , Chancellor of the University of N. York. 

[ have used ‘Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” in preference to any other, for constant reference. 

Joun Wueever, D. D., President of the University of Vermont. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 16 Water street, Boston, and for sale 
by the booksellers generally. 
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62 are the children of Farmers, 


a, * 6 ‘¢ Mechanics, 

7 66 rT ‘“* Widows, 

4 « ¢ ‘¢ Professional men, 
3 are Orphans : 

5 others. 


The number, the Jast term, was 53, of whom 27 are now teach- 
ing. ‘he winter term has just commenced under favorable aus- 
pices. ‘The number will be as great as during the fall term. 

Normal Teachers are obtaining higher wages than have ever be- 
fore been given. For the Visiters, 

Westfield, Dec. 13, 1847. ». DAVIS. 





We readily insert the following well written article on Monitorial Instrue- 
tion. Our readers know something of our views on this subject ; but we con- 
sider no question absolutely closed against discussion, while a difference respect- 
ing it remains among sensible men. We shall be ‘ready to insert any well 
reasoned article on the other side.—Ep. 


[For the Common School Journal. } 
THE MONITORIAL PLAN. 


Mr. Eprror,—In the 4th No. of the Journal for this year, 1s 
the following extract from a Report of Wm. A. Walker, Esq., 
Superintendent of Schools for the city of New York ;—“ A 
gradual amelioration of the discipline of our schools is taking 
place by the abolition of corporal punishment. The facility of 
accomplishing this, in the Ward schools, is greatly heightened 
by the abandonment in these schools of the system of Monito- 
rial Instruction, the prolific source, in my judgment, of this, as 
well as of many other serious evils, mental and moral, in the 
training of our youth.” Now, sir, I know nothing of Mr. 
Walker, but I know much of the Monitorial System of instruc- 
tion, from long practice and extensive observation ; and I ask 
of you permission to place my “ judgment” on this subject by 
the side of his, that, in a matter of so great moment to our free 
schools, those interested may lack no means of arriving at the 
truth, Let me arrange my thoughts under several heads for 
the sake of distinctness and easy reference. 

1. No mistake, it seems to me, could be greater than that of 
Mr. Walker, in calling the use of monitors “ the source” of cor- 
poral punishment, for we had this sort of punishment before the 
use of monitors was dreamed of. Mr. W. must have meant that 
the use of Monitors, (in the New York schools, ) in his opinion, 
increased the necessity of inflicting physical pain. Judge 
Woodbury, in an address before the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, two years ago, rem: uked, “That, in his judgment, the 
only discovery i in education that had been made for half a cen- 
tury, was the use of pupilsas assistantsto the teacher.” His own 
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children had been edueated under this system, and he had 
watched its influence and effects. His © judgment” may, per- 
haps, be as good as that of Mr. Walker. 

2. Mr. W. does not tell us how the proscribed system produ- 
ees the various evils complained of ; but had he done so, I think 
IT could have shown either that he had mistaken the true cause 
of the evils, or that the cause was local, and existed only in 
New York. ‘To show that corporal punishment is not neces- 
sarily connected with the use of monitors, it may be sufficient 
to say that, in the first monitorial school established in Boston, 
Hlavellation was tried a short time at first, and then, to the great 
improvement of the school, suddenly and entirely discontinued, 
This school consisted of 190 pupils, of both sexes, and of the 
most unfaverable materials. In the other two great experi- 
ments —that of a High School, for two years, aud that of the 
late Monitorial school, for seventeen years,—no corporal punish. 
Ineiit was in any way ever inflicted. In the Boys’ Monitorial 
School, now in successful operation, corporal punishment was 
at first used and then gradually dropped, until by the judicious 
use of monitors it became unnecessary, and was discontinued, 
Kifty, at least, of the best young teachers in Massachusetts, 
have within two years, gradually or instantly discarded the rod, 
and, in most cases, have been enabled to do so by a judicious 
use of monitors, 

3. If the use of monitors in the N. Y. schools has inereased 
the necessity of corporal punishment, how shall we account for 
the fact that the discipline of these schools has always been 
mnilder than that of the Boston schools, where monitors are 
never used, although the class of children attending the N. Y. 
schools has always been very inferior to that of the Boston 
schools. It is an ineontrovertible fact, also, that the teachers of 
the New York Ward and Charity schools have always, in point 
of edueation, been inferior to our Boston masters. My opin 
ion is, that the comparatively mild discipline of these less  fa- 
vored teachers was owing to the aid they Jerived from the use 
of monitors. 

4. Now, sir, my experience and observation assure me that 
either the teachers of the New York schools did not understand 
the art of nianaging monitors, and so increased the use of the 
rod, or the use of monitors brought more offences to light than 
auy master with one pair of eyes could possibly detect. Of 
course, if the teacher is ignorant of offences, there will be less 
of punishment; but whether, on the whole, the character of 
the school will be improved, is quite a different matter. If the 
teacher were blind, there would be still less of punishment, be- 
cause more offences would be overlooked. [ maintain that, if 
the teacher does his duty in the judicious selection and proper 
management of monitors, their presence in every part of the 
school has a tendency to suppress mischief, and to diminish the 
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chance of escape. If it be not so, the Chief of our City Police 
had better dismiss all his subordinates, and watch the rogues 
himself. 

5. The position of Mr. Walker seems to strike at the re- 
ceived opinion that the subdivision of labor improves it both in 
quality and quantity. My experience teaches me that this is 
true in education as well as in manufactures. There must be 
one master mind, and every grade of subordinate overseers. 
The commander of an army should know how to break a raw 
recruit into order and discipline, but he leaves this task to the 
serjeant or corporal, neither of whom would be trusted with a 
whole company. When any supposed difference between the 
cases can be pointed out, it will be time enough to consider it. 
[see none. I think a careful examination of the schools in 
question will show that just in proportion to the disuse of moni- 
tors has been the diminution of work done by the pupils. 
Most persons judge of the excellence of a school by the quiet 
that reigns in it, and not by the amount of useful work per- 
formed. I know many good teachers who can keep a school 
still, but who would be distracted if more than one class should 
be reciting ata time. ‘This infirmity of the teacher has often 
been urged as an objection to the use of monitors, and a like in- 
firmity in some committeemen has often prevented less ner- 
vous teachers from using monitors, which, if permitted, they 
could have successfully done. 

6. IL have never found a sensible person who did not ac- 
knowledge that “teaching” is one of the best methods of learn- 
ing. lam unwilling to believe that what is so useful, can be 
productive of so much mental and moral evil as Mr. Walker 
supposes. I prefer to think that a good thing has been misused, 
and its influence misunderstood. 

I have much more to say, sir, in defence of a system which 
I believe is the only one that will ever enable you to accom- 
plish the glorious work proposed in your Eleventh Annual Ke- 
port; the only system that will increase the number and 
elliciency of our Common Schools without increasing their ex- 
peuse beyond the means, or, rather beyond the willingness, of 
the towns to tax themselves; for, unfortunately, these terms 
are not synonymous, the means being abundant to do all that 
the most liberal will ever devised. W. B. FE. 





SensrpiLity oF THE Heart.—The heart was not the sensible 
organ which they would suppose it to be, endowed as it was with 
excessive irritability. The celebrated Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, had an opportunity in his lifetime of 
putting this question to the test. A young nobleman, of the name 
of Montgomery, met with an accident by which there were torn 
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away, or subsequently came away, considerable portions of the 
ribs and parts covering the left side of the chest. This individual 
miraculously recovered, but with a permanent opening in the tho- 
rax, exposing the left lung and the heart. On the case being 
made known to Charles I., “he requested that Harvey might have 
an aepertaeny of examining this extraordinary case. “Harvey 
called upon the young nobleman, and_ stated what his majesty’s 
pleasure was ; and the young nobleman immediately consenting, 
took off his clothes, and exposed a large opening, into which Har- 
vey could introduce his hand. After expressing his surprise, as 
they might suppose he would, at the effort which nature had made 
at reparation, and that life could be sustained with all this exposure 
of the contents of the chest, Harvey took the heart in his hand, 
and put bis finger on the pulse, to ascertain whether it was really 
true that he had that most important organ within his grasp and 
sphere of observation ; but finding the pulsations of the heart and 
the wrist were synchronous, he was convinced that it was the 
heart. Wonderful as it may appear, in touching it there was no 
sensibility, no pain; the heart might have been squeezed in the 
hand; and but from the circumstance of touching the young no- 
bleman’s clothes or his skin, he was not conscious that ‘there was 
any pressure upon it. This proved that the heart was not so high- 
ly sensitive as they [the audience] might have been led to think 
it was. Still, he ‘hoped that the relation of this case would not in- 
duce them to suppose that this organ could be roughly treated 
with impunity. He could assure them that it was an organ full of 
sympathy. So far as its exterior was concerned, it was not en- 
dowed with a high degree of sensibility, and that for the wisest 
purposes ; but its interior possessed it in a most exquisite degree. 
The internal surface of the heart immediately sympathized with any 
disturbed condition of the system. If the head or stomach were 
affected, they knew full well that the heart could very easily be 
brought into intimate sympathy with it ; therefore they were aware 
that it was a highly sympathetic organ.— Turner’s Lectures. 





Tur Oxaxk—Curtous Expertment.—Take an acorn at this 
time of the year, tie a string round it in such a way that, when 
suspended, the blunt end of the acorn where the cup was, is up- 
wards. Hang it thus prepared in the inside of a bottle or hyacinth 
glass, containing a little water, taking care that the acorn does not 
reach the water within an inch ; wrap the bottle all over in flannel, 
so as to keep it dark and warm, and put it in a warm place. In 
three or four weeks, the acorn will have swollen, its coat will have 
burst, and a little white point will make its appearance at the end 
opposite the water. This point is the root. The acorn is now 
changing its nature and becoming an oak. Still, however, it must 
be stationed in the dark, kept clear of the water, and so it must 
continue tll the young root is at least half an inch long. Then 
the water may be allowed to rise higher ; but it is only when from 
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the neck of the root a little point begins to turn upwards, that it is 
safe to allow the water to touch it. At that time, the acorn has 
ceased to be an acorn, and has really become a young oak ; for 
the little point directing upwards, is the beginning of that unk 
which a century later may form the timber of a frigate. As soon 
as this young stem begins to shoot, the oak will require a dose of 
light, a little every day ; and it also yearns for more food, so that 
its root, Which js in reality its mouth, must be allowed to touch 
the water, and to drink it. After these events have come to pass, 
the little creature breathes, and must have air; digests, and must 
have light; sucks greedily, and must have fresh water given to its 
root, which, however, should never be permitted to be wholly 
covered ; just the point where the stem begins should always be 
kept out of the water. The pet having been brought to this its 
first state of existence, must be put in the window. At first it 
will be a stout thread, whitish, and covered with tiny scales ; then 
the scales will expand a little, and the end will become greener. 
Next will appear some little leaves ; hair will begin to grow, veins 
will branch, the old scales will fall off, and by. slow degrees the 
leaves will arrange themselves upon the stem, each unfolding from 
the bosom of the other. And thus, out of a little starch and gum, 
for the acorn was not much more, manifold parts will be curiously 
produced by the wonderful creative powers of nature.—London 
Gardeners’ Chroniele. 








Great Resutts rrom Lirrie Causes.—Several years ago, 
the following anecdote, taken from the Quarterly Review, 
“went the rounds” in the newspapers. As it should be read 
by each child, in each generation, it is time it went round 
again :— 


“The Vizier, having offended his master, was condemned to 
perpetual captivity in a lofty tower. At night his wife came to 
weep beneath his window. ‘Cease your grief,’ said the sage ; 
‘go home for the present, and return hither when you have 
procured a live black beetle, together with a little ghee (or buf- 
falo’s butter,) three clews, one of the finest silk, another of stout 
pack-thread, and another of whip-cord, and finally a stout coil 
ot rope.? When she came to the foot of the tower, provided 
according to her husband’s commands, he directed her to touch 
the head of the insect with a little ghee, to tie one end of the 
silk thread around him, and to place the reptile on the wall of 
‘he tower. Seduced by the smell of the butter, which he con- 
ceived to be in store somewhere above him, the beetle contin- 
ued to ascend till he reached the top, and thus put the Vizier in 
possession of the end of the silk thread, who drew up the pack- 
thread by means of the silk, the small cord by means of the 


pack-thread, and by means of the cord a stout rope, capable of 


sustaining his own weight,—and so at last he escaped from the 
place of duresse.” 
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There is one advantage in the West, that the East never en. 
joyed to any thing like the same extent. It is the public lands 
which are given to the new States for purposes of education, 
So that, whether the people are individually rich or poor, the 
States are rich, and for this very purpose of education. 

In all the new States, a square mile in the central part of each 
township, is set apart for the support of Common Schools, mak- 
ing one thirty-sixth part of the public lands. Congress has also, 
fram time to time, made special grants of large and valuable 
tracts for State Academies, Colleges, &e. 

‘he total grants to several of the States, are about as fol. 
lows: 


Colleges and Academies. Common Schools. 
Ohio, 70,000 acres. 700,000 acres. 
Indiana, 46,000 « 350,000“ 
Illinois, 46,000“ GO0.000  « 
Michigan, 46,000“ 1,100,000“ 
lowa, 46,000 « 1.400,000 
Missouri, 46,000“ 1,100,000 


Resides these grants, three per cent. of all proceeds of sales 
of public lands is paid over to the several States in which they 
lie, to be used by them for the encouragement of learning, 
om especially in the establishment of institutions of a higher 

ade than Common Schools. Added to all these gifts of “the 
general government, is the U. S. deposite fund, which was dis- 
tributed among the St: ites, and in several instances appropriated 
by them to the cause of education. 

Kentucky and Tennessee were so situated at the time of 
their settlement, as to be debarred from the great advantages 
which the other Western States have received from the public 
lands, yet each of them has an educational school fund of over 
a million of dollars—Jour. of Commerce. 





DRAWING, 


The following excellent suggestions in favor of Drawing, 
are from the last Report of the Boston School Committee, drawn 
up by Mr. George b. Emerson :— 

“They [the committce,| would also recommend the speedy 
introduction of the art of drawing. 'The practice of this art 
exercises the eye and the hand, rendering the one observant aud 
the other exact, while it trains that inward faculty which guides 
them both. It helps to comprehend whatever is delineated by 
art or represented by nature. It gradually enlarges the mental 
grasp, by exercising the mind to judge of distance, size, shape 
and relation, aud cultivates the taste, by quickening the percep- 
tion of the be: uty which depends on harmony, proportion, and 
color, At tarnishes a safeguard against idleness, by giving 4 
pleasant aud innocent occupation for leisure hours. It makes 
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the child quick to comprehend all illustrations upon the black- 
board, and prepares him for his own exercise of map-drawing. 
It should be considered absolutely necessary in a boys’ school, 
as it will be a most valuable assistance in almost every occupa- 
tion in Which men are employed. It aids the mechanic to un- 
derstand every piece of mechanism which js figured, and enables 
him to represent to others what he has himself conceived. It 
isan essential help to almost every one engaged in directing, 
or practically occupied in doing, the work of life; and it is an 
elegant accomplishment to him whom fortune raises above these 
necessities. It 1s indispensable to him who would plan a house, 
and to him who would execute the plan. It is valuable to the 
ship-builder and to the seafaring man ; to the husbandman who 
would represent the buildings, enclosures and implements of 
his farm, and to the student of nature who would delineate the 
plants or animals of the woods or fields. ‘The smith who has 
learnt to draw, uses the hammer more skilfully than he who 
has not; the engraver in metal must be in like manner benefit- 
ed by early discipline of the eye and the hand. ‘I'o the car- 
penter, the joiner, the worker in stone, the carver in wood, the 
art of drawing is not less useful, while to all those especially 
who are to be occupied in producing articles of ornament and 
taste, it is almost indispensable.” 





“ A parent may leave an estate to his son; but how soon may 
it be mortgaged! He may leave him money, but how soon it 
may be squandered! Better leave him a sound constitution, 
habits of industry, an unblemished reputation, a good education, 
and an inward abhorrence of vice in any shape or form ; for 
these cannot be wrested from him, and are better than thou- 
sands of gold and silver.” 


The government dock at Norfolk, Va., has cost almost a mil- 
lion of dollars. That at Brooklyn has cost almost a million of 
dollars, and is yet far from completion. Its anticipated cost is 
a million and a half. Three others are provided for by act of 
Congress. No wonder the money for schoolhouses is short. 





It is said that twelve millions of dollars are annually paid for 
lottery tickets in the United States. 





Change of labor is rest. 
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~ FAITH. 
BY R. S. ANDROS. 


A swallow in the spring, 
Came to our granary, and ‘neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw and leaves. 


Day after day, she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought ; 
Yet, not cast down, forth from her place she flew, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o'er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ; and, last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man !— 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 
Have Farr, and struggle on! 





The way John Winthrop, (one of the early Governors of 
Massachusetts,) stopped his neighbor from Stealing.—Win- 
throp was a benevolent man. In a severe winter, when wood 
was searce, he was told that a neighbor was wont to help him- 
self from the pile at his door, ‘ Does he ?” said the Governor, 
in seeming anger; ‘call him to me, and I will take a course 
with him that shall cure him of stealing.””. When the man ap- 
peared, he addressed him thus: “Friend, it is a cold winter, 
and I hear that you are meanly provided with wood ; you are 
welcome to help yourself at my pile, till the winter is over.” 
He afterwards merrily asked his informant, whether he had not 
put a stop to the man’s stealing ? 

All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 


——— 
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